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The Famous SUDBURY 


SOIL TEST KIT $4.75 
Club Model 


Comes in handsome, sturdy leather- 
ette case, beautifully gift wrapped. 
Makes 50 individual tests for ni- 
trogen, phosphorous, potash and 
acidity. Complete instructions. No 
chemistry knowledge required. 


THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING... 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT makes possible a more abundant 
yield ...a more flourishing garden. It’s as exciting a gift as you 
can give; cherished by those who have one, longed for by those 
who don’t. Easy te use, modern and scientific, will last almost 


indefinitely with refills. And incidentally, why not get one for 


yourself as well. 


Eliminates guesswork, shows 
needs of vegetables, 
flowers, lawns 


No more guesswork . .. no more garden failures. 
The SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT tells you the kind 
of plant food gardens need ... prevents danger of 
over or under fertilization . . . makes for healthy, 
vigorous plants. Experts say that four out of five 
garden failures are due to soil deficiencies that could 
easily be corrected by testing soil. 











YOU CAN GIVE A GARDENER 
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SEND NO MONEY! 
ORDER BY MAIL... 


Order now . .. the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit will be shipped to you in 
time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. 
$4.75 plus postage for Club Model 
(or send $4.75, we pay postage). 
If Deluxe Model desired, send 
$22.50. Money back guarantee if 
not completely satisfied. 
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Garden Results 


DELUXE MODEL 


in mahogany 

finished case $22-:50 
Cased in instrument type mahogany 
finish box. Has 12 times as much 
soil testing equipment as in Club 
Model. Contains test tube rack, 
extra test tubes, funnels and filter 
paper to make testing even easier 
and more immediate. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY ° 308 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 





















to do NW 





WINDOW garden vines can be trained to trellises or even attached to 
window casements by the use of small strips of Scotch tape. 

GERANIUM plants lifted from Summer bedding locations and potted 
should be kept in a cool, sunny place and given very little water. 

PREPARE soil in cold frames for use in early Spring. Filling the frames 
and banking them with leaves or manure will prevent deep freezing. 

HOUSE plants in painted pots, or other kinds of impervious containers, 
will require far less water than those in porous clay pots. Also, soil 
aération is important. See Page 397. 

LACK of sufficient commercial storage space makes it imperative that 
home owners buy and store as much of their Winter supply of potatoes 
as they are able to handle safely. It has been estimated that a family 
of five will need 12 to 20 bushels. 

FULLY ripened apples give off a gas which can speed the ripening and 
hence reduce the keeping properties of other less ripe apples in the 
same storage room. Also, potatoes and other root crops often impart 
an earthy flavor to apples in storage. 

EVEN though experts differ as to whether seeds should be stored in 
tight containers or in packages which readily admit air, they are agreed 
that the seeds should be dry. Dry seeds can apparently withstand a 
wider range of temperature in storage. 

HOME-saved tulip bulbs which display shiny black areas on their husks 
are infected with the disease known as “‘tulip fire.’’ The infected husks 
should be removed before planting. If the infection extends down into 
the fleshy layers, it is safer to discard the whole bulb. 

BEETS, carrots and turnips will keep well if buried in sand. Leave no 
maggoted turnips in the garden. The maggot lives over in the soil; 
therefore, at the beginning of Winter, spade the areas where infested 
turnips grew. This will expose the insects to Winter weather at a time 
when they cannot go back into the soil. 

HEAVY, sour garden soil can be made much more productive by liming 
to correct acidity and mixing in a two-inch covering of screened ashes 
from anthracite coal to improve soil aération. Ashes can be spread 
on the garden during the Winter and dug in in Spring. 

WHEN potting cacti add sufficient ground limestone to make its presence 
in the soil apparent. If properly limed, cacti can be fed with liquid 
manure twice in Spring and once in Autumn. If the soil is lacking in 
lime, feeding with liquid manure usually proves harmful. 

DO NOT use high nitrogen fertilizers when planting in Autumn. It is 
well, however, to dig in bone meal, superphosphate or combinations 
of phosphorus and potassium at this time. Plants which are to remain 
in one place for years will benefit from deep placement of such 
fertilizers. 

IF SOFT coal ashes are used for any horticultural purpose, it is well to 
screen out the fine particles and to wash the larger pieces thoroughly. 
The reason for this is that soft coal ashes may contain toxic materials, 
although they are said to vary in analysis in accordance with the 
make-up of the original coal and the efficiency of combustion. 

THRIPS- infested gladiolus corms should be freed of old foliage, cleaned 
as soon as dry and put in storage, preferably in paper bags and at a 
temperature eight or 10 degrees above freezing. A teaspoonful or so 
of naphthalene flakes in each bag for a few weeks at a temperature 
slightly above 70 early in the dormant period should control thrips. 

NUT TREE seeds planted in frames or enclosed beds in Autumn will 
escape the destruction by rodents usually suffered by those planted in 
the open. Some Oregon filbert growers plant in fresh fir sawdust, 
since they feel that they get better plants in that medium. It is a 
simple matter to remove young plants from the sawdust when trans- 
planting time arrives. 

THRIFTY growth or the lack of it in beets is an excellent indication of 
the liming requirements of garden soil. In the same way, turnips or 
rutabagas showing dark brown splotches indicate boron deficiency in 
the soil. A few cents’ worth of boron applied according to directions 
of the nearest agricultural experiment station may make the garden 
much more productive. 
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HERBS IN WAR TIME 


NTEREST in herbs seems to have been stimulated to a large extent by the war- 

time culinary situation. For that reason the herb section of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Botanic Garden has been visited by thousands of persons the past Summer. 
The accompanying illustration shows a view which includes the knot garden sur- 
rounded by medicinal and culinary plants. 


The list of herbs and their uses given below is taken from Wisconsin Horticul- 
ture, the official organ of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 





“A Pinch Is Enough” 


BASIL SAVORY 
For all tomato dishes, raw or cooked. Rub beef roast lightly with savory. 
Use in green and vegetable salads. Sprinkle a little in hamburgers. 
A pinch in string beans and in A pinch when frying sausages. 
Use in all spaghetti dishes. Use with pork chops and also with fried 
MARJORAM aggmne. 
; ; Use in stuffings. 
In white sauce for carrots, peas, Onions Use with basil in stuffed tomatoes. 
and potatoes. 
Sprinkle a little in chopped meat. ROSEMARY 


A pinch in boiled onions or peas. 
Beef and pork roasts. 


THYME In all white sauce for vegetables. 
Sprinkle lightly in chopped meats, on Stuffing for fowl or goose. 
roast or fried fish. Use in pickles and jams. 
Use in all stuffing for fish and poultry. Season biscuits and corn muffins; have it 
A pinch in cottage or cream cheese. finely powdered and use a little sugar. 
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TIME TO PLAN FOR VICTORY GARDENS IN 1944 


of view the past year if it had not been for the 20 million 

Victory gardens which helped to supply the nation with 
food. The past season’s campaign was a serious, well-developed 
and successfully executed attempt to make up for deficiencies in 
food distribution brought about by the war. 

The United States Department of Agriculture seemed reluc- 
tant in 1942 to urge the promotion of home gardens but it went 
all out for the project at the beginning of 1943 and gave it its 
full support throughout the Summer. Now it is asking for a 
still greater expansion of this movement in 1944. 

At a meeting of the National Garden Committee held in the 
Department of Agriculture’s offices in Washington recently, 
with representatives from many parts of the country present, 
the statement was made that there should be no fewer than 22 
million Victory gardens next year. 

The belief was expressed, too, by some of those present that 
many persons who made gardens this year will be in a position 
to extend their boundaries the coming season. Thus, with more 
gardens and bigger gardens, the total output should be materially 
increased, particularly if Nature is kindly disposed and provides 
a reasonable rain supply. 

Nutrition is not the only point to be considered in the making 
of home gardens. Good health depends to a large extent upon 
a bountiful supply of well-grown vegetables and fruits in 
variety, thus helping to provide the vitamins and minerals which 
are needed to maintain good physical condition. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the past season was the de- 
velopment of community gardens on a large scale throughout 


[Lae country would have fared badly from a dietary point 








WHO CAN TOP THIS? 


TOTAL of 897 fruits were picked this season from 

five tomato plants in the garden of Percy Marks, 
author, in Hamden, Conn., a first-year vegetable gardener. 
The 180 fruits borne by each plant are equivalent to 
between 50 and 60 pounds of food that would amply fill 
a bushel basket, or 16 to 18 quart jars if canned. The 
plants were trellised, to keep the fruit off the ground, but 
not pruned. The soil had a high percentage of organic 
matter and was given liberal amounts of commercial fer- 
tilizer when the plants were set out and again in mid- 
season. Ample water was provided in the dry months of 
July and August; as a result, none of the fruits suffered 
from blossom end rot. Potted plants were set out on 
May 20 and started bearing on July 20, continuing until 
frost ended the season. 

















CANNED GOODS FOR CHRISTMAS 


T SEEMS that many persons who would like to give 

home-canned foods as Christmas gifts fear conflict with 
rationing regulations. There is no reason to be disturbed 
on this score. No ration points are needed if not more 
than 50 quarts of home-canned foods are given for each 
member of the donor's family. There is no limit to the 
amount of home-canned foods a person can receive if 
they come from different sources. It is permissible to give 
home-canned goods to a church fair or festival for sale 
for charitable purposes, but points must be taken under a 
procedure whereby the church registers as a retailer with 
the local rationing board. 
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the country. This development was brought about largely by 
the co-operation of many great industrial organizations, which 
provided suitable garden areas and in many instances had these 
areas ploughed and fertilized. The newly organized Victory 
Garden Institute in New York did much to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of industrial executives. 

Then, too, state and city committees, combining in their 
membership state officers, experiment station workers and 
interested citizens, helped to organize hundreds of community 
gardens, some large and some small, which gave a substantial 
impetus to the whole movement. School gardens also had a 
part in the work and the Victory harvest exhibitions in the 
Autumn gave colorful evidence of what has been accomplished. 

With the lessons of 1943 as a guide and with organized 
groups throughout the country ready for another campaign, 
the making of gardens next year should get under way more 
promptly than was the case this season, and much less pre- 
liminary work should be needed. This is not to say, however, 
that meetings, lectures and classes to stimulate interest should 
be omitted. Many new gardeners will be enrolled the coming 
season and gardeners who were new in the Spring of 1943 
probably know now that there is much more for them to learn. 
An interesting feature of this movement, which seems likely to 
be developed to a greater degree next year, is the making of 
gardens in army camps and at army hospitals. Not only is 
additional food material supplied in this way, but much is done 
to promote morale in camps and hospitals alike. 

There is a tendency to increase the number of vegetables 
recommended for home gardens. It was noticed this year that 
most amateurs had decided ideas of their own on this subject 
and grew what they liked to eat rather than what was recom- 





mended by the experts. Probably fewer 
gardeners next year will try to grow peas 
under adverse conditions, for they learned 
that this crop is a difficult one to handle. 
It is likely, too, that fewer potatoes will 
be grown in the home garden, but onions, 
beets and cabbages will be added to lists 
from which they were omitted this year. 

Fertilizer will be of a higher quality 
than the Victory garden fertilizer which 
home gardeners were permitted to use in 
1943 and will contain more nitrogen, but 
the formula will be different in different 
parts of the country. In the East it will be 
a 5-10-5 formula, meaning it will contain 
5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phosphate 
and 5 per cent potash. In the Middle West 
the formula will be 4-12-4. On the West 
Coast it will be 6-10-4. 

The nitrogen in next year’s fertilizer 
may be ammonium nitrate rather than am- 
monium sulphate. This is a fact to keep in 
mind, for the new fertilizer will act much 
more rapidly than the one provided this 
year. 

It is probable that this Victory garden 
fertilizer will again be confined to food 
crops. It is possible that some nitrate of 
soda will also be available. 

The best information which can be 
obtained indicates that there will be no 
serious shortage of seed next year, except 
in some varieties. However, not a few 
experienced gardeners are already placing 
their orders for seeds which they will need 
next Spring. It probably will be wise to 
have all orders in the dealer's hands as soon 
as possible, although this does not mean 
that there is any reason for a run on the 
seed stores. It simply means that orders can 
be filled more readily if they are not 
received in too great a volume at the last 
minute. 

The retail price on garden seeds will be 
about the same as this year. The packets 
will contain in most instances the same 
number of seeds. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that some seeds will be available only 
in packets and not in bulk. 

Canning on a large scale will be advo- 
cated next year. The number of persons 
doing this work should reach 26 millions. 
It is probable that more cans will be avail- 
able with perhaps a somewhat better grade 
of rubbers. 

There has been considerable complaint 
this year about shortages of canning jars in 
some sections and also about the jars blow- 
ing up. Many jars also have broken off at 
the neck. These are difficulties which are 
likely to be overcome to a large extent the 
next season. 

It is interesting to find an increasing 
demand for locker space by householders 
who have no proper accommodations for 
storing vegetables. The quick-freezing 
plants with provisions for small families 
have been established in the West for sev- 
eral years but are now reaching the East 
and in some instances ice plants are being 
converted into locker plants, providing 
space for persons with no cellars. This 
movement seems likely to grow. 








Dr. McFarland Enjoys Old Ferns 





HERE was a time when I had an idea 
that I might attain considerable wealth. 
Among the ways to use that wealth I had 
planned to so arrange matters as to have 
available a rather continuous supply of the 
rarer cypripediums. These were to be 
backed up by an abundance of ferns, and 
particularly the finer maidenhair varieties. 
All danger of this form of indulgence 
has long passed away, but nevertheless the 
desire remains. We have a few of the ter- 
restrial cypripediums about ‘“‘Breeze Hill’’ 
which I keenly enjoy, but particularly do 
I continuously enjoy some plants of Adian- 
tum pedatum, a fern which is really just as 
delightful as A. tenerum farleyense, its 
greenhouse companion. 

The Adiantum pedatum has gradually 
established itself, so that the clumps that 
persist in the eastern shady side at ‘‘Breeze 
Hill’ are very splendid to look at and are 
daily enjoyed. There has been no special 
treatment, save to see that the clumps are 
planted in wood’s soil and not interfered 
with. For several years they have been able 
to take care of themselves, so that it is hard 
to imagine any weed that would be able 
to bore its way up through the adiantum 
clump. 

Of the three osmundas that grow wild, 
I have particularly liked the one commonly 
called the locust fern, because its leaves are 
fancied to look like those of Robinia his- 
pida. This osmunda is not as active as are 


the other members of the genus, but once 
established the plants do their beautiful 
best with continuity. 

It has become possible in a shady corner 
not far from the adiatums to provide agree- 
able surroundings for these great ferns, and 
there they have flourished, giving not only 
their delightful foliage but their interesting 
spore maturity and of course providing in 
Spring several weeks of a real garden sen- 
sation as the fronds stick up and develop 
in a fashion which is far more interesting 
than many things that flower with much 
display. Every morning I get a fresh look 
at this group of Osmunda regalis and fee] 
that the specific name deserves the impres- 
sion that it is regal. 

I am mentioning these two ferns because 
I think they are, in my case, the result of a 
good bit of persistence as to location and 
treatment. I really wanted them to get on, 
and after a while they did so. To anyone 
who reads these words and begins to be 
excited about them I suggest the buying of 
good clumps from the North Carolina 
plant merchant who gets the stuff to you 
in good order. Then you will have every 
reason to accept your conditions, provided 
you have gathered in a little wood’s soil 
or leaf mold in a half-shaded place to 
which they can adapt themselves. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Rhinoceros Beetle 


HE rhinoceros beetle is a curious and 

unusual insect found on Long Island. 
The beetle is stout, dark brown or black. 
The male is over an inch long, more than 
a half inch wide and with a rhinoceros- 
like horn nearly a fourth of an inch 
long. The female beetle is smaller and has 
no horn. There is a larger related rhinoce- 
ros beetle in the southern states. They fly 
about dusk for some two hours, making 
numerous holes several inches deep in the 
sod and remain in the ground during the 
day. They are limited mostly to the lilac 
and the ash. The beetles gnaw the bark on 
the underground stems and are recorded as 
causing the death of lilacs. 

Long Island is the northern limit for 
this species. As many as 200 beetles were 
found at Orient, N. Y., at the base of a 30- 
year-old white lilac uprooted by the gale 
of November 10, 1932. Their numbers 
vary greatly from year to year, the life 
cycle probably being two or more years, as 
in the case of the much better known May 
or June beetles. 


Scale on the Wisteria 


HE scurfy scale of wisteria is an un- 
usual insect. It was found on the West 
Coast in 1897 on wisteria imported from 
Japan. It has come to notice occasionally 
on later shipments of nursery stock and 
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recently was found in moderate abundance 
on wisteria growing in the Philadelphia 
area. The general appearance and habits of 
this insect, so far as known, correspond 
rather closely with those of the much better 
known scurfy scale insect so common on 
apple and Japanese quince as well as a 
number of other species. The wisteria scale 
winters in the egg stage and presumably 
can be readily controlled where necessary 
either with a dormant spray or by a contact 
insecticide applied when the young are 
crawling in early Spring. 
—Dr. E. P. Felt. 

Stamford, Conn. 


Passing of Hoyt F. Paxton 
EMBERS of the Men’s Garden Clubs 


of America, in whatever state they 
may live, will be shocked and grieved to 
hear of the death of Hoyt Paxton at the 
home which he established a few years 
ago in Hendersonville, N. C. Mr. Paxton 
was secretary of the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America and at one time was its presi- 
dent. He had a prominent part in estab- 
lishing this organization and was a very 
popular figure at all its conventions. He 
retired from business several years ago and 
left his home in Elmhurst, IIl., to establish 
himself at an ideal spot which he had 
chosen in the Smoky Mountain region. 
The funeral was held at Elmhurst. 
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LWAYS on the lookout for plants 
that can thrive in half shady and 
shady positions on a terraced hill- 

side facing north, I have found a number 
among the campanulas. 

To some of the dwarf ones I have 
cheerfully given the best places in my rock 
garden, where they can get as much sun as 
we have to offer them, and I mix lime into 
the soil of their particular pockets. I have 
had best results with Campanula porten- 
schlagiana, a mat-forming dwarf which 
covers itself with long wands of bloom 
about the middle of June and is then 
sheared of its faded bloom and given a 
collar of pebbles. 

Another dwarf, C. carpatica turbinata, 
has not done as well, but I still have hopes 
to have it bloom. Lower down in the rock 
garden, I grow C. carpatica. It blooms in 
August. 

Another campanula in bloom in August 
is the white C. alliarizfolia, with hairy, 
tough, heart-shaped leaves and white bells. 
This starts to bloom about July 20 and 
goes on until frost if kept trim and neat. 

C. rotundifolia has been planted in the 
shady garden under rhododendrons and 
multiplies in the acid soil and leafmold of 
the oak trees, with practically no sun. 
There is a sunny pocket filled with seed- 
lings of C. longestyla, light violet in color. 

The most effective campanula at the far 
end of the rock garden was sold to me as 
C. trachelium and was later identified as 
C. grosseki. It has made enormous clumps, 
topped by a cloud of deep violet all of July 
and if cut back severely, will give a repeat- 
performance intermittently until hard 
frost. It may crowd out more delicate 
things but Phlox divaricata at its feet has 
held the fort so far and that is for two 
years. To be mentioned with its campan- 
ula cousins is adenophora, another violet 
bellflower raised from seed in 1942. 

New to the border campanulas, my pet 
among them is C. latifolia macrantha, 
which makes bishop’s purple very long 
slender bells on 30-inch stalks. It is flanked 
by early pale hemerocallis. This plant has 
a history with me: I saw it first in bloom 
in the tiny dooryard garden of our local 
British War Relief. I asked if I could buy 
it and so acquired one clump, which I 
then divided into five clumps. They grew 
to a respectable size in a year. Just when 
they were storing up ammunition for the 
next year, a mole ate two of the fleshy 
roots. The rest went to the coldframe for 
safekeeping and propagation. 

There in the coldframe are also divi- 
sions of the bellflower C. persicifolia 


Telham Beauty, a beauty indeed in the ' 


July border, but not having all-day sun it 
can be relied upon only once to give its 
best. It must be grown here from young 


November 1, 1943 


CAMPANULAS IN WIDE VARIETY — 


Many of them have been somewhat neglected 
but yield abundant satisfaction when well grown 


divisions if I want the same performance 
next July. In the rock garden I leave it 
perennially planted in sunny clefts. 

Also in the border for June and July 
blooms are C. medium, the single Canter- 
bury bell, and C. m. calycanthema, the cup 
and saucer variety. These are grown from 
seed every Spring for bloom the following 
year, as they are both biennials. 

The latest bellflower, both in the border 
and the rock garden, is the close relation of 
the family—platycodon. In the border it 
is irreplaceable as it bridges the gap be- 
tween the bloom of phlox and the peren- 
nial aster in September. The variety grown 
in the rock garden is P. grandiflorum 
mariesi, reputed to grow only 18 to 20 
inches high, while the border variety grows 
to four and one-half feet. 

However, in spite of early pinching 
mariesi reaches up for sunlight and gets to 


be about 25 inches high, grown in half 
shade. One old plant of white platycodon 
must have had over 100 wide open bells 
this season. It started to bloom July 4 and 
was still at it August 28. 

I am now raising from seed Campanula 
sarmatica for the rock garden and C. punc- 
tata, white, for the border. 

My outstanding failure is C. pyrami- 
dalis. It took two seasons from seed in a 
frame to get large enough to plant out in 
the border and there it has remained ex- 
actly the size it was a year ago. I do not 
know what to think of such behaviour, 
but hope to induce it to bloom yet—by 
feeding and cultivation. 

I feel there is more adventure in store 
by further exploring the habits of this 
charming plant family. 

—Fiffi W. Kline. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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Well-grown Canterbury bells add greatly to the beauty of the perennial border. 




















N September I visited Wilfrid Wheeler, 

recently awarded a prize for his work 
on the beach plum. His farm is at Hatch- 
ville, about a mile from Camp Edwards in 
the town of Falmouth, Mass. Although 
raised in Concord, Mass., he has spent 
much time in France and has all the French 
horticultural lore at his finger tips. Of 
course we talked beach plums, but I found 
he had also many fine specimens of the 
Kendall melon, that he was interested in 
hollies and was working with them for 
hardiness, fruit and foliage, and that his 
wife was an admirable and understanding 
ally in his home horticultural work. 

What interested me most was Mr. 
Wheeler's pond garden, with five acres of 
pink and white varieties of the pond lily. 
The shore is lined with fragrant sabatia, 
that looks like pink cosmos but has an ar- 
butus perfume. On the shore were also 
many habenarias, the corkscrew variety 
being in full bloom. 

At one end of the pond were Chinese 
lotus plants, with blossoms standing three 
feet high, Nelumbium nelumbo rosea, a 
flower that should become international 
for, as Mrs. Wheeler told me, according to 
Chinese philosophy the flower rises above 
the turgid waters of experience. In the pines 
and oaks of the sandy hills around the 
pond, Mr. Wheeler has planted many of 
his hollies and azaleas, the leaves of one of 
the latter remaining green all Winter. This 
pond garden was to me the most unique 
corner of the farm. Monet would have 
spent a happy old age painting it. France, 
England, America, China and India are 
all prominent in that pond 


have experimented with the drying or de- 
hydration of fruits and vegetables. As a 
matter of fact, there seems to be no very 
good reason for using such methods wher- 
ever canning can be carried on. Undoubt- 
edly, dehydration is of great importance in 
preparing shipments going abroad, but it 
is almost the last method to be considered 
for use in the home. 

While talking with a large group re- 
cently I was interested to find that brining 
is a highly popular method of food preser- 
vation, particularly in the South. The 
method now being advocated, however, is 
different from that which was used in the 
last war. What is called light brining is 
now being practiced for the most part and 
with excellent results if care is taken at all 
times to keep the brined food at a tempera- 
ture under 75 degrees. 

The light brining method involves the 
use of much less salt than formerly. Indeed, 
so little salt is used that no soaking of the 
brined food is necessary to prepare it for 
table use. This is an excellent method to 
use in an emergency such as existed in some 
sections this Autumn when local supplies 
of canning jars and rubbers had been ex- 
hausted. 

This canning jar famine has been rather 
serious in some places. I know of one town 
which had so few jars that when the word 
was passed around that a freight car filled 
with them had arrived at the freight sta- 
tion, busy wives and their equally busy 
husbands flocked to the station and cleaned 
up the jars before there was an opportunity 
to get them into the stores. 


HIS has not been a good year for fruits, 

at least in sections with which I am 
familiar. Take Connecticut for example. 
Down there the crops were off at least 25 
per cent and the fruit growers tell me this 
season has been the worst for many years. 
The severe Winter was bad enough, inas- 
much as it ruined the entire peach crop, but 
the heavy rains which came in the Spring 
interfered with the setting of other fruits 
and on top of all the rest the Summer 
brought a long period of drought. Insect 
pests, particularly the coddling moth and 
the apple maggot, took advantage of the 
situation and caused a great loss of fruit. 

Down in West Virginia and the adjoin- 
ing states the drought interfered with vege- 
tables as well as fruit and played havoc in 
victory gardens where water could not be 
supplied artificially. Fortunately, many of 
the gardeners down there had learned the 
value of mulches and by using every kind 
of material which they could obtain, they 
managed to pull their crops through with 
a reasonable degree of success. 


RECENTLY sang the praises of soy 
beans and recommended them for use 
when sprouted. It appears, however, that 
this matter of sprouting soy beans is not 
quite so simple as it sounds. Professor 
M. T. Moss of the experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., writes that soy beans will 
not sprout satisfactorily unless they are 
sound, clean and fresh. Soy beans pur- 
chased at random in a feed store may be 
perfectly good for food when used in other 
ways but produce only a 





garden. All our Allies, too. 
I say nothing about Mrs. 
Wheeler’s herb garden and 
sunny garden retreat for 
Winter but they deserve 
notice. Indeed, the whole 
garden is beautiful, prac- 
tical, and stimulating. Per- 
sonality expressing itself in 
beauty. 


NOTE that H. J. Rahm- 

low, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Soci- 
ety, has not been so success- 
ful in drying vegetables as 
he had expected. He writes, 
“Canning, pickling and 
salting are much better 
methods. It is something 
to think about before going 
on any extensive program 
of drying vegetables and 
fruits.” 

His opinion seems to co- 
incide with that of most 
other homemakers who 





The new white African violet White Lady. 
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putrefying mess if an effort 
is made to sprout them. 
This is not meant to be in 
any way discouraging, but 
rather to indicate that a 
good grade of soy beans 
must be used for sprouting 
purposes. 


UDGING from the pho- 

tograph, I feel that Peter 
Ruggeri of San Francisco 
has made a real contribu- 
tion to the window garden 
in introducing saintpaulia 
White Lady. The story is 
that Mr. Ruggeri grew large 
numbers of seedlings over a 
period of seven years before 
he was able to make this 
new white-flowered selec- 
tion. The claim is being 
made that the leaves of 
White Lady are resistant to 
disease and that this new 
clon blooms more profusely 
than the commoner forms. 
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"Tie flower pots we use today differ 
little from those of centuries ago. To 
be sure, they are no longer turned 
individually on the potter's wheel, but the 
improvement in manufacturing technique 
makes no difference as regards the relation- 
ships of plant roots, water, air 
and nutriment. 

Nevertheless, our understand- 
ing of the influence of the pot on 
the interplay of these three factors 
is relatively new. The research 
findings of Linus H. Jones of the 
Massachusetts State College and 
of A. G. Pollard and C. W. R. 
Smith of the Wisley, England, 
garden of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, indicate that 








some common concep- 
tions as to what goes 
on within a flower pot 
are open to revision. 

The idea, for ex- 
ample, that the poros- 
ity of the pot wall is responsible for soil or 
root aération has been proved erroneous. 
Apparently no air moves inward through 
the pot wall. Instead, there is a one-way 
traffic in the other direction by means of 
which water moves horizontally from the 
center of the soil ball out to the pot, then 
out through the wall of the pot, to be lost 
by evaporation on the outer surface. Thus, 
when the roots grow out sideways to touch 
the always damp earthenware inner wall 
of the pot and turn downwards they are 
not conducting a successful search for air. 
The air they get comes down from the soil 
surface above or, perhaps, up through the 
drainage hole beneath. 

Why then do the roots take the most 
direct route to the inner wall of the pot? 
The research findings seem to indicate that 
this direction of growth is influenced by 
the fact that as the water takes its lateral 
course it apparently carries plant food ele- 
ments along with it to deposit them in the 
porous enclosing wall, particularly from 
the outer portions of the soil. 

In addition to nitrates, there is an appre- 
ciable loss of lime from the soil after pot- 
ting. Probably it is only lime which is lost 
to a great degree by leaching through the 
drainage hole, but even so, potting soils 
should be provided with long-lasting sup- 
plies of nitrogen and phosphate, or provi- 
sion should be made for occasional feeding 
during periods of active growth. Potash 
does not seem to be lost. 

Evidence seems to point to the deposit 
of nutrients in the wall of the porous pot 
as the principal reason for its attracting 
roots. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that new pots often make for less 
healthy plant growth than those that have 
been used for a long time. Also, that used 


wick: 
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From a Cornell University bulletin. 


WINDOW GARDENING MADE EASIER — 


What the scientists have learned about pots and potting 
soils can be put to practical use by practical homemakers 


pots turn in a better performance when not 
cleaned by acids or long soaking. The best 
practice when cleaning pots seems to be a 
simple scrubbing off of dirt and slime. 

If the pots are painted inside to prevent 
the movement of water through the pot 


























wall, the roots behave in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. They show no preference 
for the pot wall, but move freely through 
the soil. This change in behavior is evi- 
dently associated with the fact that in 
painted or glass pots, tin cans and other 
types of impervious containers the soil 
solution—unlike that in porous pots—is 
as rich at one point as at another. Also, in 
the case of the impervious pots, there is no 
water loss through the pot wall, with the 
result that far less watering is required for 
plants in such containers. 

This difference in water loss has signifi- 
cance when it comes to caring for potted 
plants. The Wisley tests show that two 
plants of the same kind, potted in the same 
kind of soil, one in a porous clay pot and 
the other in a glass pot of the same size, 
and treated alike, will not grow with equal 
vigor. The explanation offered is that the 
constant outward movement of water in 
the clay pot tends to increase both top and 
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Cross section of self-watering flower pot. 
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bottom intake of air which in turn pro- 
motes necessary bacterial action. In the 
glass pot given the same treatment, air in- 
take is evidently reduced with bad effect. 

This fact of unequal growth in the two 
types of pots under similar conditions does 
not necessarily mean that one 
type is better than the other. 
There have been too many attrac- 
tive geraniums grown in tomato 
tins on farmhouse window ledges 
to justify such a general conclu- 
sion. What it probably does mean 
is that two different techniques of 
watering and general maintenance 
are necessary for comparable re- 
sults. Plants in tin cans or orna- 
mental glazed pots must be 
watered with more restraint than 
those in pots of clay, however. 

The importance of aération is 
also emphasized. This brings up 
the debatable subject of drainage. 
Ample drainage in the bottom of 
an ordinary pot can promote ingress of 
air by acting as a safety valve through 
which excess water can be drawn off, often 
carrying leached chemicals with it. Much 
the same effect can apparently be accom- 
plished without crocks or stones by the 
simple expedient of mixing the drainage 
through the soil. Cinders, sand or, in 
some cases, peat moss, are often added to 
increase soil aération. This “‘loosening”’ of 
soils for the sake of aération is evidently an 
important consideration in the happy cul- 
ture of plants in impervious containers. 

It is probably just as important for 
plants in ordinary clay pots, especially 
those that are watered from above. Ac- 
cording to Kenneth Post and John G. 
Seeley of Cornell University, surface 
watering of pots or beds washes the finer 
particles among the larger particles and 
fills the pore spaces, thus interfering with 
soil aération. In addition, many house 
plants are in a perpetual alternating state of 
being too wet or too dry, due to rapid 
evaporation from the exterior wall of the 
pot and from erratic watering. Conditions 
of growth are improved as regards air, 
feeding and moisture supply when water 
moves through the soil from below. 

The most common method of sub-irri- 
gation of house plants is to stand them in 
saucers or pans into which water is poured 
for transference upward to soil and pot 
wall by capillary action. Many a good 
house plant has been cultured by this tech 
nique, carefully employed. 

However, the Cornell scientists warn 
that by standing the pots in water it is very 
easy to get the earth momentarily too wet. 
They hold that free water removed quickly 
can have a disastrous leaching effect in 
addition to prompt drying out. In their 














opinion, the best method is to supply water 
from below by some automatic device 
which amply takes care of the needs of the 
plant but never saturates the soil. Under 
this system, there is never any run-off 
through the drainage hole. 

Automatic watering has been accom- 
plished in a number of ways. The one most 
adapted to window gardening seems to be 
the use of a short length of glass wicking 
reaching down into the water reservoir as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The use of a pebble-filled saucer is sug- 
gested as a substitute for the sometimes un- 
available, specially constructed one with a 
metal lid. Professor Post describes the use 
of this device with potted plants as follows: 

Potted plants as sold from the flower store 
are removed from the container in which they 
are grown and a wick is placed through the 
hole in the container. About one and one-half 
to three inches of the wick inside the pot are 
unraveled, or left untied, and spread over the 
bottom of the pot. Any coarse material in the 
bottom of the soil ball is removed and replaced 
with soil or sand. The plant is returned to the 
container and jarred to assure contact of the 
soil with the wick. The wick hangs in the con- 
tainer of water and conducts the water to the 
soil as it becomes dry. This keeps the soil at 
near field capacity of moisture. 

To establish capillarity at the beginning, the 
soil must be thoroughly moistened by surface 
watering or by setting the pot in a container of 
water. If the supply container in which the 
wick hangs is allowed to become dry, thorough 
moistening of the soil is usually necessary to 
establish capillarity again. Earthworms in the 
soil in the pot have been known to break the 
capillary column. 

Such an arrangement has been found satis- 
factory for watering mature plants in glazed or 
unglazed containers in the home. It is espe- 
cially desirable for plants with a large leaf area 
that are under conditions favoring water loss. 
Many kinds of plants have been treated this 
way and all have responded favorably. 

Seed flats can also be watered by wick 
irrigation very much after the manner 
shown in the accompanying window box 
illustration. A simpler and less cumber- 
some method for sub-irrigation of seed 
flats is the use of the shallow waterproof 
insert illustrated in Horticulture, Septem- 
ber 1, 1943. 

Still another method of automatically 
supplying water to seedlings is that used 
by Professor W. D. Holley of New Hamp- 
shire University. Professor Holley plants 
his seeds around the outer edge of a sand- 
filled pot in the center of which he 
““‘plunges’’ a smaller porous pot with its 
drainage hole stopped. By keeping this 
smaller pot filled with water, he takes ad- 
vantage of the natural lateral movement of 
moisture noted above. Sometimes during 
humid periods, the system can get too wet 
and the supply of water in the reservoir 
must be allowed to temporarily exhaust 
itself. 


Cooking With Honey 


EASURE for measure, honey yields 

more energy than sugar, because it is 
heavier. For example, one and one-half 
tablespoons of honey weigh a trifle over an 
ounce, exactly 100 calories’ worth. It 
takes two tablespoons of sugar to give the 
same amount of energy. 


Besides using the uncooked honey as a 
spread to save on butter, as a sweetening 
in beverages and cereals—warming makes 
it pour more easily—in sandwich fillings, 
and in ice cream to make a smoother cus- 
tard, nutritionists of the Colorado State 
College at Fort Collins recommend cook- 
ing with honey. 

For making quick breads and cakes, the 
honey should be mixed with the liquid 
called for in the recipe, reducing the 
amount of milk by about one half. If the 
honey is very thin or very thick, the pro- 
portion may need to be altered. Usually 
honey may be substituted for sugar cup by 
cup in a cake recipe. The cake or cookies 
should be baked at the lowest possible 
temperature to prevent changing the flavor 
of the honey and to avoid burning. 


An Alpine Chrysanthemum 


HRYSANTHEMUM ‘“‘gayanum””’ is 

an Alpine chrysanthemum, but not a 
perennial in the North. In the rigorous 
climate of New England it must be treated 
as an annual, but it is well worth the 
bother. It is an annual that is lovely for 
the rock garden, supplying excellent foliage 
and attractive bloom. 

The seed should be planted in pots of 
fine, sandy loam, provided with excellent 
drainage. Sifted compost should be added 
to the loam and sand. After planting, in 
Fall or early Winter, place the pots in an 
unheated shed, or in a coldframe, where 
the seed will receive a period of cold. This 
treatment is not as necessary for this species 
as for many of the Alpine plants, but will 
prove beneficial. Two to four weeks is a 
sufficient ‘‘cold storage’ time. By early 
February, bring the pots to a warm sunny 
window shelf. Keep moist, but not wet, 
and shade with a newspaper. Germination 
will be a bit irregular, but quite free. The 
plants grow rapidly and soon can be moved 
individually into four-inch pots. 








Award to “Horticulture” 


EAR EDITOR—It is a great 

pleasure to inform you that 
your publication has been unani- 
mously chosen to receive the certifi- 
cate award of the National Victory 
Garden Institute for a very real con- 
tribution to the Victory Garden 
Program in 1943. The judges were 
Richardson Wright, editor of House 
and Garden; J. W. Johnston, horti- 
cultural editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune; and Carl F. Wedell, 
secretary of the Greater New York 
Victory Garden Council, and head 
of the School of Horticulture, State 
Institute of Agriculture, Farming- 
dale, Long Island. Please accept our 
heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Paul Stark, president. 
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The plants may be set in the garden in 
early May, or as soon as heavy frosts are 
past. Already they will be attractive, for 
the gray-green foliage is dense and finely 
cut so as to appear fern-like. The plants 
form well-shaped mounds. A lovely posi- 
tion for them is at the base of a large gray 
rock on a sunny slope. 

Bloom will appear in June—little pink 
daisies borne singly, in great profusion, 
several inches above the leaves. The plants 
will remain a mass of fine bloom for at 
least a month, with a second blooming 
period in early Fall. The foliage remains 
good all Summer. 

Allow for the spread of the mound, 12 
to 15 inches; for height, 12 to 18 inches. 
This depends somewhat upon the soil. 
These measurements are for plants grown 
in rich, garden soil. The size is fine for 
accents. 

The plants may, or may not, survive if 
lifted and kept dry all Winter in the cold- 
frame. The surest means of obtaining 
flowers for another year is to save seed, 
which forms readily. 

—William Sanford. 
Starrucca, Pa. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs 


OME trees and shrubs, rarely seen in 

this northern region, came through last 
Winter, the most severe for 75 years, with 
flying colors. Magnolia acuminata was not 
affected at all. This magnolia is not beau- 
tiful for its flowers, but is very lovely in 
form and foliage. Although it is perfectly 
hardy, I have seen few specimens in north- 
ern New England and do not understand 
why it is not more widely planted. Before 
its destruction by the hurricane, there was 
an old tree of M. kobus in Windsor, Vt., 
20 miles south—a tree a foot in diameter 
and over 35 feet high. M. stellata is hardy 
here in a protected place. 

Two other trees that grow well here but 
which are rarely seen are the Kentucky 
coffee tree and the ginkgo. These were not 
at all affected by the severe Winter. A large, 
old tree of Cladrastis lutea, the yellow 
wood, 50 years or more old, lost about 
one-third of its growth. Two younger 
trees, 10 or 12 years old, sent out some 
small leaves in the Spring, but these died. 

Fothergilla major and Cotoneaster mul- 
tiflora, rarely seen, withstood the —39.5 
without any killing. Another surprise was 
the lovely new daphne, Somerset. 

—Harold G. Rugg. 
Hanover, N. H. 


R. Marion Hatton Dies 


EMBERS of the American Rose So- 

ciety as well as many others who 
knew R. Marion Hatton will be grieved to 
know of his death, which occurred at his 
home in Harrisburg, Pa., Friday, October 
15. Mr. Hatton had served as secretary of 
the American Rose Society since September 
1935 and had been prominent in rose 
growing circles many years before that 
time. 
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Caladiums Grown in the East 
EAR EDITOR — The methods of 


handling fancy-leaved caladiums as 
outlined by H. M. Hart (Horticulture, 
April 1) in California are not of much 
service to gardeners in the East. To have 
them growing in Winter entails a green- 
house night temperature of around 70 de- 
grees and the tubers have to be specially 
rested. 

The average greenhouse owner must be 
content with growing these plants in the 
Summer—they can, if well started, be 
grown outdoors from June on. They 
naturally go to rest with cooler weather 
and after they are dried off, it is useless to 
expect them to survive the Winter in a 
cellar unless they are kept near the furnace, 
where the temperature holds at close to 
60 degrees. 

My most successful method of keeping 
them is to let them stay in the pots and lay 
them on their sides under the greenhouse 
bench where the temperature stays around 
50 to 55 degrees. To keep the bulbs as 
does Mr. Hart would mean dry rot. Ever 
since our cellar became cooler with the oil 
heater than when we burned coal, I have 
not been able to keep caladiums there, even 
when packed in peat moss, although 
begonias and gloxinias keep excellently. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


How Big Do Acorns Grow? 


EAR EDITOR—Your photograph 

of twelve different acorns (Horticul- 
ture, October 1, 1943) was very interest- 
ing, and I thought your readers might like 
to know a little something of the variation 
in size in acorns, as well as in shape. The 
smallest acorns are those which grow on 
the pin oak, which usually have a maxi- 
mum length of a half inch, including the 
cup, and are often broader than they are 
long. The acorns of the laurel oak are 
almost as small. 

The red oak comes along with slightly 
larger fruits—then the white oak with 
acorns three-quarters to one inch long; and 
the swamp oak ranging from an inch to 
an inch and one-third in length. 

Last Fall in Texas a garden club mem- 
ber brought me a bag of acorns, and to my 
amazement, they were as large as the larg- 
est hens’ eggs—those with double yolks. 
Although I asked everyone at the club 
meeting what variety of oak they came 
from, no one had any idea. They were 
simply ‘from oaks.’’ Perhaps some of 
your readers can help me. A three-inch 
acorn is a thing of real beauty, and its 
weight is truly surprising. 

In line with the matter of edibility of 
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the kernels of acorns, the black oak group, 
of which the fruits take two years to 
mature, have very bitter kernels; while the 
white oak group, maturing their acorns 
the first year, have edible and usually sweet 
kernels. Julia E. Rogers says, in ‘Trees 
Every Child Should Know’’: ‘“The oaks 
with finger-pointed leaves bear acorns that 
are sweet and good. It is only the oaks 
with spiny-lobed leaves whose acorns are 
bitter and unfit for food.’’ The chestnut 
oak is tops for eating. I took some ripe 
acorns from this tree, shelled them, sliced 
the meats about an eighth of an inch thick, 
and salted them as I would almonds. They 
were delicious! 
—Dorothy Biddle. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Japanese-American Gardeners 


EAR EDITOR—I had a visit in 

October from a young Japanese- 
American, one of the Nisei of California 
who had been living on the government 
camp at Poston, Ariz. I had known him 
in El Centro for several years and when he 
came East to visit the relocation centers 








Pressure Cooker 
Rationing 
ETHODS currently being used 


for the rationing of pressure 
cookers locally have been continued 
by the War Food Administration. 
As in the past, persons who wish to 
obtain pressure cookers will be re- 
quired to apply to the farm rationing 
committees of the County Agricul- 
tural War Boards. In urban areas, 
where there are no county farm 
rationing committees, application is 
made to sub-committees appointed 
by the County Agricultural War 
Boards. Standards of eligibility for 
cookers are established locally. 
Recently, because of increased 
supplies of pressure cookers available 
in dealers’ stocks, WFA suggested 
that State Agricultural War Boards 
liberalize standards of eligibility to 
the extent that assurance be provided 
that pressure cookers will be utilized 
for canning and food processing. 
Group use of all cookers is no longer 
required for eligibility to purchase. 
Purchase certificate holders may now 
buy from any dealer who has a pres- 
sure cooker. Nor is it now required 
that a cooker be located for sale be- 
fore the application to purchase is 
approved. 




















and find a farm for his father and brothers 
he looked me up. He reported farm man- 
agement jobs as abundant from coast to 
coast and Nisei are already working on 
eastern dairy farms, orchards and vine- 
yards. 

This man is a very Christian gentleman 
of the Moody Bible Institute variety and 
had travelled to Boston without arousing 
suspicion until he reached Cohasset, the 
only place where he was asked to show his 
papers. I asked him if the Japanese at 
Poston had given a Japanese horticultural 
touch to the Arizona shores of the Colo- 
rado River. ‘““They haven’t,’’ he said. 
“They are mostly American born. How- 
ever, they love to raise long white radishes 
to use as pickles. One man has cleared 
away the mesquite brush to plant rice. 
And we all love to have fish ponds in our 
yards with toy boats, bridges and cascades. 
That is pure Japanese, of course. The best 
thing we raise in our gardens is sweet peas. 
We plant in October and harvest flowers all 
through the Winter. That is the Poston 
way.” 

Then I remembered the sweet peas I had 
seen one Winter in Claremont, Calif., ten 
feet high, and picked from a ladder. I had 
seen an acre of them at Encinitas raised 
under cheese cloth most successfully be- 
cause the owner knew how to handle the 
aphis problem, knew how to keep the 
flowers in chemically prepared water and 
also how to market them in New York 
City. If the Nisei prefer to help out Ameri- 
can farmers from Enosberg, Vt., to Lin- 
coln, Neb., and can supply us with the per- 
fect Winter sweet pea we may have reason 
to be grateful to the new American brand. 


—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


The Range of Sassafras 
EAR EDITOR — In the October | 


issue of Horticulture the merits of 
sassafras are mentioned, and without ques- 
tion this’is a native ornamental tree all too 
seldom used. Its Fall color is particularly 
delightful. 

I am sure, however, that Ann Schley of 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., is in error in her 
statement that the sassafras is native only 
to eastern North America. Perhaps this is 
only a general statement, but I have found 
it growing profusely in Michigan and it is 
supposed to be growing in all the states 
east of the Mississippi with the possible 
exception of Wisconsin. It is also to be 
found in states of Missouri, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and in certain sections of Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


—George B. Tobey. 
Framingham, Mass. 








GARDEN TOOLS NEED SPECIAL WINTER CARE — 


Their growing scarcity adds to the necessity 
of keeping them in first-class condition 


ago about the growing scarcity of 

garden tools seem likely to be borne 
out in the months to come in spite of the 
fact that the government is planning to 
somewhat relax restriction on their manu- 
facture. The fact must also be kept in mind 
that the new tools will be war-time pro- 
duction, probably much cruder than those 
to which garden makers have been 
accustomed. The moral is, of course, 
that tools now on hand should be 
given unusual care so as to have them 
in good condition next season. 

Old tools should be cleaned, oiled 
and repaired before they are put 
away for the Winter, to make sure 
that they will be in good condition 
to serve next year. 

If there are any tools which you lack, 
it will be wise to make a trip around the 
various stores, especially the small stores to 
pick up whatever may be available. You 
will be particularly wise if you buy an 
extra trowel if you can find a good one, 
as trowels seem to be extra hard to replace. 

The greatest enemy of tools is rust. This 
attacks the metal parts during the Winter 
when the tools are in storage and does more 
damage then than in the Summer, when 
they are in constant use. 

To check the rust, first clean all outside 
metal parts, by washing thoroughly. Caked 
mud should be softened and removed. 
Then dry, and cover the metal with a thin 
film of lubricating grease, or oil. All bear- 
ings of wheel tools should be 


Posse. about che made some months 


being messy. All metal tools may be kept 
clean and shining by brushing them off 
with a handful of oiled sawdust. 

If the box of sawdust is large enough, 
the tools may be thrust into it and left 
there after they have been thoroughly 
cleaned. Then there will be no danger of 
their becoming rusty in the course of the 
Winter. Perhaps it should be said that a 





box of oil-soaked sawdust should not be 
kept in a closet or other small, closed space. 
There is a possibility of spontaneous com- 
bustion under such circumstances. 

Garden hose will be available next year, 
but the quality will be the same as that of 
the present season, which is not too bad. 
However, all hose should be given special 
treatment before being put away for the 
Winter. It should be thoroughly washed 
out and something will be accomplished by 
keeping it in a place which is not very cold 
or very hot. It may be stored on a hose 
reel or rack or coiled up free from kinks 
on the floor. 

Poles for pole beans and stakes used 
about the garden as well as tomato sup- 


ports should be properly stored as they are 
likely to be hard to obtain next Spring. 


Browning of Evergreens 


HE browning or rusting of evergreens, 

especially arborvite and pines, which 
often appears at this time of year is natural 
and should not cause alarm. 

It comes from the shedding of the 
older leaves and branches and is 
comparable to that which occurs on 
deciduous plants. 

A browning of evergreens may 
occur in the early Spring and again 
in the Summer, and in such cases 
several factors may be involved, some 
of which require care to prevent 
serious injury. If browning occurs 
in late February and early March, it may 
be attributed to a drying out while the 
soil is still frozen and the tree unable 
to replace the water lost by the needles. 
Exposure to the prevailing winds and 
direct sunlight generally accounts for this 
injury which may be reduced by shading 
or screening the trees wherever this is 
practicable. 

Summer browning of evergreens is most 
often caused by insects, with the spruce 
mite as a common source of trouble, espe- 
cially in hot, dry weather. This insect 
attacks other types of evergreens as well as 
spruce and can be detected upon close ex- 
amination as tiny reddish creatures craw]- 
ing about the trees. Dusting sulphur gives 
good control. Summer brown- 





oiled. It is possible to obtain 
new handles, where the old 
ones have broken, and these 
should be set in place this Fall. 

New spraying and dusting 
equipment is more difficult to 
obtain than are cultivating 
tools. Clean old ones thor- 
oughly of all old spray mate- 
rials. Take the nozzles of 
sprayers apart and clean. Oil 
the pumps of sprayers, and set 
them away without screwing 
down the tank caps, so that 
the rubber gaskets are not com- 
pressed. Dusters should be 
cleaned and the outside metal 
parts oiled, but instead of oil 
powdered graphite should be 
used on the inside. 

It is a good plan to keep a 
box of oil-soaked sawdust in 
the tool house. The oil used in 
moistening it may well be dis- 
carded crank case oil from a 
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nearby garage. The sawdust P (WY 
should not be very wet; in 1/7 yyy 
fact, it should be somewhat on ZUMA e 




















the dry side to keep it from 


Good tools are worthy of good care. 
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ing may also be due to scale 
insects, root weevils, spruce 
gall aphids, unfavorable or 
poorly drained -planting sites, 
hot, dry weather. 


The Dahlberg Daisy 


HE little annual Dahlberg 

daisy, Thymophylla tenui- 
loba, is truiy a little gem in 
more ways than one, as it 
grows only about six inches 
high with finely cut foliage 
similar to that of nierembergia 
Purple Robe, with which it 
forms a perfect combination. 
It also is a perfect companion 
to the annual lobelia, Sapphire 
Blue. The little orange-yellow 
daisy-shaped flowers are about 
one-half inch in diameter and 
form a lace-like effect above 
the foliage. 

From seed sown the latter 
part of April, it came into 

















bloom by June. 
—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
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Peach Borer Control 


REATMENT for peach borer, a 

major pest of the peach, can be safely 
delayed until early November, according 
to a report by Dr. Philip Garman of the 
agricultural station in New Haven, Conn. 
For the past two years Dr. Garman has 
been experimenting at the station's Mount 
Carmel farm with an emulsion of para- 
dichlorobenzene (PDB) dissolved in oil 
and with ethylene dichloride, as well as 
with PDB crystals, the standard soil fumi- 
gant for peach borer. Experimental treat- 
ments were made on November 1, when 
the soil temperature was between 40 and 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. PDB is not sup- 
posed to be effective below 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit but in these experiments, where 
the mounds were left undisturbed over 
Winter, satisfactory control was obtained. 

The standard treatment consists of 
sprinkling the crystals in a circle a few 
inches away from the trunk, and mound- 
ing the soil around the base of the tree to 
hold the gas that vaporizes from the crys- 
tals. One-fourth to one-half ounce of the 
crystals is suitable for a tree one to three 
years old; three-fourths of an ounce for a 
four- to five-year-old tree, and one ounce 
for a mature tree. To be effective, the 
material is left at least six weeks. 


Plant Wastes in Heavy Soil 


T IS possible that the cultivators of light 

soils are acting wisely in breaking down 
their organic waste to the smallest bulk 
before adding it to their soil, and the extra 
work they put into turning, watering, and 
adding activators may thus be justified, but 
E. Brown is convinced that on heavy soils 
the gardener would get better results by 
digging in the material in a much more 
bulky state. 

Mr. Brown reported in The Gardener’s 
Chronicle (British) that: 

I always bury old Brassica (cabbage and its 
relatives) stalks, and I have often dug up some 
of them for the second time, when they have 
been nothing but skeleton tubes—perfect pipes 
for the conduction of air and water. Compost 
makers often advise burning these as they are so 
slow in rotting! The half-decayed matter gives 
up its plant food much more slowly than the 
completed compost, but it is there in the soil 
and is not lost. It gives drainage and aération 
in its bulk, and as it decomposes it must also 
leave spaces which continue this beneficient 
work for some time.”’ 


Salt Not Good for Icy Walks 
HE editor of Lawn Care has found 


from a canvass of his readers that salt 
used to remove ice from sidewalks not only 
kills adjoining lawn grass but also seems 
not too good for the concrete fabric of the 
walks themselves. The human side of the 
problem was brought out by a Chicago 
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correspondent retired after 32 years ex- 
perience as a mail carrier. He says: 

In my estimation, for slipping, salt is the 
worst thing you can use for this reason—when 
going across a salted walk a coating of water 
forms on the soles and acts like grease when 
going from a salted walk onto an unsalted one. 
I would suggest using sand. It will not harm 
the lawn nor injure concrete and is not messy 
like ashes and will not puncture rubber foot- 
wear like unsieved ashes. A bucket of sand 
gathered in Summertime is a blessing in Win- 
tertime. 


Dandelions in Lawns 
C. LITZENBERGER and A. H. Post 


. of the Montana experiment station 
have been trying out a number of weed 
killers. When it came to getting rid of 
dandelions in lawns they found that 
straight kerosene applied between Septem- 
ber 20 and October 1 on dry foliage at the 
rate of one and one-half gallons per square 
rod proved to be the most economical. One 
such treatment made during the third week 
in October gave better than 97 per cent 
eradication of dandelions. 

The investigators observed that dande- 
lion seedlings rapidly occupied the barren 
areas where the old plants had formerly 
stood. These seedlings started in the Spring 
from seeds lying on the surface of the 
ground. The conclusion was that when a 
lawn does become re-infested with dande- 
lions, it is better to wait until the second 
year after the original treatment to repeat 
kerosene spraying. 

They also highly recommend heavy 
applications of fertilizer following the 
treatment to stimulate the development of 
grass in the hope that it will fill in the 
vacant spots and crowd out seedling dan- 
delions. Six pounds of ammonium sulfate 
per 1000 square feet will, they found, 
‘“‘burn”’ the young dandelion seedlings and 
act as a stimulant to the grass. 


Growing Fruits in Waste Places 


IMPLE management practices applied 

to “‘berry patches’ and “‘plum thick- 
ets’’ that are already present on farms and 
ranches would result in a material increase 
in essential food, according to a report to 
Soil Conservation by Homer G. Towns. 
Many sites which could be converted into 
“home orchards’ are now utterly void of 
vegetation or are supporting a type of 
growth that fails to protect the land ade- 
quately from erosion. In many instances, 
erosion and run-off from these areas are 
damaging adjacent cultivated land by con- 
tributing to foods and otherwise reducing 
the value of good bottomlands. Irrespective 
of the harvest value of “‘home orchards,” 
they admittedly offer a type of vegetation 
which on many critical sites are often the 
best means of controlling erosion. Used 
properly, the “‘orchards’’ also will afford 
the most desirable of wildlife habitats. 
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Activators for Compost Piles 
AMES P. MARTIN and Selman A. 


Waxman state in circular 470 of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion entitled ‘Synthetic Manure’’ that one 
ton of air-dry plant residues will produce 
between two and three tons of moist syn- 
thetic manure. One ton of straw or corn- 
stalks will make a pile of about 500 cubic 
feet. The addition of certain chemicals to 
the compost pile accelerates the rotting and 
improves the quality of the end product. 
The following formula is designed for use 
with one ton of air-dry plant material: 


Ammonium Sulfate 60 Ib. 
Lime 60 lb. 
Superphosphate 30 Ib. 


If desired both the ammonium sulfate 
and the lime in the above formula may be 
replaced by 60 Ib. of calcium cyanamide. 

To make synthetic manure from peat 
moss, the peat should first be mixed with 
straw or similar plant wastes, or with soil 
—three parts peat on an air-dry basis with 
one of straw or other material. To a ton 
of this mixture add the following: 


Ammonium Sulfate 60 Ib. 
Superphosphate 60 Ib. 
Muriate of Potash 30 Ib. 


Lime (depending on the 
acidity of the peat) 30-60 Ib. 

When the peat is mixed with barnyard 
manure or waste from legumes these 
amounts can be cut in half. If the raw 
materials for making up these formulas are 
unavailable, 200 pounds of the new vic- 
tory garden fertilizer per ton of dry plant 
waste will do very well as a substitute. 


Deep Planting of Tulips 


ARRY NELLIS of Michigan is ad- 

vising the deep planting of tulips to 
make them last longer without annual lift- 
ing. His reasons, as quoted by Wisconsin 
Horticulture, are that if tulips are planted 
10 to 12 inches deep instead of four to six, 
and left in the ground throughout the 
Summer, they will be kept cooler, produc- 
ing fewer ‘‘splits,"’ and continue to main- 
tain blooming size. 

Also, moisture is important to tulip 
bulbs, and there is more moisture available 
over a longer period of time at the deeper 
planting level. Last of all, when planting 
species (wild tulips) he finds that they 
frequently work down, trying to find a 
deeper planting level, so that he sometimes 
has to dig down six inches deeper than the 
original planting depth to find the bulb. 

When planting deep, Mr. Nellis means 
eight to ten inches in heavy soil, 10 to 12 
inches in light soil. The ground should be 
well prepared and adequately drained. 
Each individual bulb should not be 
dropped into a little hole, where the bulb 
may hang suspended. 





Eastern Island Gardens* 


R. DAVID FAIRCHILD, in his new book, has written a 

highly factual and most readable account of his last visit 
to certain islands in what he calls the ‘‘Great East.’’ In fact, his 
has been the last visit to that area by anyone interested in purely 
civilian activities. The trip was the realization of a years-old 
dream of cruising about the Netherlands Indies—the Moluccas. 
With Manila as a starting point, Dr. Fairchild and his party 
set forth for the Moluccas in a diesel-powered Chinese junk, 
the Chéng Ho, which Mrs. Anne Archibold had had built in 
Hong Kong. 

Before embarking, Dr. Fairchild spent some time in the 
Philippines renewing old acquaintances and studying agricul- 
tural and forestry activity, always with an eye open for plants 
capable of usefulness in his present home state of Florida. While 
the enrichment of sub-tropical American plant-growing activi- 
ties was never lost sight of, Dr. Fairchild fills his book with ac- 
counts of the life and customs of his points of call. All of the 
way through the report reflects its author's enthusiasm for the 
tropics and points to their importance in world affairs. In all, 
the expedition collected over 500 kinds of usable plants. Dr. 
Fairchild reports that: 

There were 90-odd species of palms among them, collected on our 
land journeys over Luzon and on the cruise through the islands. Tall, 
slender, graceful Livistonas for patios; larger feather palms like the 
Buri for parks and roadsides; and delicate ones like the Pinangas for 


small dooryards—not to mention the Rattans from which the public 
would have to be protected, or the sugar palms which yield delicious 


jaggery sugar. 

Then there were the pandans with their brilliant fruits to be grown 
on the lowlands, and in the future to be used, perhaps, by makers of 
mats. And various new fruits, some of them destined, I hope, to join 
the growing ranks of those which have already been established in 
South Florida. 

Of the many shade and ornamental trees we had picked up, I felt 
pretty sure some would be spectacular performers. 

Between January 8 and July 16, 1940, the Chéng Ho trav- 
ersed an area now overrun by the Japanese, and Dr. Fairchild 
draws a pleasant picture of this far-away land, which has come 
forcibly to our interest. In the Celebes he saw fine plants of a 
long-remembered palm and found a crab with claws sufficiently 
powerful to cut a hardwood mop handle in two. 

In Bali he compared the scene presented by patient humans 
setting rice seedlings fast in deep mud, with a rice plantation in 
Sacramento where the pianter sows his seeds from an airplane. 
If the Balinese have no airplanes, he concludes, at least they have 
no machinery to get out of order. Also, in Bali he saw an un- 
usual Mango called ‘‘Kweni’’ and was reminded of its American 
relative, poison ivy, after handling the blade of an axe used to 
cut a branch of the plant. 

The German attack on Holland caught up with the voyagers 
on the Chéng Ho in Amboina 





A Naturalist at Large* 


N HIS newest book, Dr. Thomas Barbour starts his reminis- 

cences by asserting that no man has ever had more fun with 
his chosen tasks, which with him has been the collecting, de- 
scribing and displaying of mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, insects and marine invertebrates. Dr. Barbour credits his 
grandmother with starting him on the road to becoming a 
naturalist; a road which led to association with the Agassiz 
Museum of Harvard University of which he is now the head. 

In spite of relating such tales as taking time out during his 
honeymoon to crawl into position for a close-up photograph 
of a menacing cobra, Dr. Barbour denies having had any adven- 
tures. Adventures or not, his reports of the places he has visited, 
the living things he has collected and the people he has dealt 
with make good reading. 

Like his good friend David Fairchild, Dr. Barbour early de- 
veloped a passion for the tropics, particularly the Dutch East 
Indies. One explanation of his interest in this currently popular 
—or unpopular as the case may be—area was a course in read- 
ing recommended many years ago by Professor Henry Fairchild 
Osborn. Professor Osborn held that any boy interested in natu- 
ral history should read Wallace’s ‘‘Malay Archipelago,”’ Bett’s 
“The Naturalist in Nicaragua,’” Bate’s book on the Amazon 
and Hudson's on the LaPlata region. 

Cuba and its fauna have been of special interest to Dr. 
Barbour. It was there that he followed out much of his desire 
to collect blind creatures inhabiting caves. One digression in the 
midst of his discussion of caves should bring solace to gardeners 
bewildered by difficult botanical names attached to otherwise 
attractive plants. Zoologists have also had the same perplexity, 
one proposed generic name for a crustacean from Lake Baikal 
being Brachyyurapushkydermatogammarus. Dr. Barbour calls 
such naming “‘dirty ball.”’ 

In addition to travel, the author tells of his work in organiz- 
ing museums in New England, laboratories in the Canal Zone, 
the Soledad Garden in Cuba and the farm for extracting snake 
venom in Honduras. The reader who has come to look upon 
systematically arranged museums as rather boring displays will 
be pleased to learn of Dr. Barbour’s belief that material for 
public instruction must be inherently attractive. His observation 
is that: 

The Mineralogical Hall in the University Museum in Cambridge 
contains a vast number of objects of the most extreme beauty and 
rarity, yet not one person in a thousand who comes to see the glass 
flowers in an adjoining hall steps across the threshold to look at the 
minerals. 

The glass models of plants in Cambridge and the equally 
beautiful botanical models in the Field Museum in Chicago 
interest and attract the public. Samples of wood and dried foli- 

age have absolutely no value for 





exhibition, says Dr. Barbour. 





necessitating a return to the Ameri- 
can waters of the Philippines. The 
yarn ends where it started in Dr. 
Fairchild’s Florida garden where 
he has been working to get his 
plant acquisitions into cultivation 
in this hemisphere. 

In addition to plants and ac- 
counts of rich experiences, the ex- 
pedition brought back an equally 
permanent and informative record 
in the form of hundreds of photo- 
graphs. Many of these pictures are 
reproduced on the pages of the 
“Garden Islands of the Great East’’ 
to add to its pleasant story of the 
geography, people and plants of 
this interesting area. 


**‘Garden Islands of the Great East,’’ 
by David Fairchild. Published by 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 








NEW FRUITS COMING 


HANKS largely to David Fairchild, Florida 

is beginning to provide us with good mangos, 
good alligator pears, and many other fruits long 
since staple articles of food in Cuba. Personally, 
I look forward to the day when we may have 
in our markets here sapodillas. In the Spanish- 
speaking countries we call them sapotes or 
nisperos. They are ‘“‘dillys’’ in the English- 
speaking colonies. The Mamey colorado belongs 
to the same family, but this has never been 
established in Florida, although I believe there 
are one or two trees growing in Key West. This 
is a delicious fruit, which I believe some day we 
may expect to procure in northern markets, 
almost as large as a Rocky Ford melon, the pulp 
bright red, with a delicious custardy flavor. 


—Thomas Barbour in “Naturalist at Large.”’ 


The same emphasis on matters 
of human interest and value runs 
all through the book. At the end 
of a long career in natural science 
Dr. Barbour is in position to state 
some of his conclusions on general 
subjects and to record his apprecia- 
tion of such friends as the late Mr. 
Justice Holmes. Oft-repeated tales 
of older naturalists are put on the 
record. New and pleasanter reports 
of contemporary fellow workers in 
the field of zoology are there too. 

Dr. Barbour’s description of the 
behind-the-scenes working of a 
museum is enlightening to the non- 
scientific reader. 





***Naturalist at Large,’’ by Thomas 
Barbour. Published by Little Brown 








N. Y. Price $3.75. 








% Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$3.50. 
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Witloof Chicory Grown in Pits 





ENTION of French endive (Horti- 

culture, October 1) reminds me that 
I have been on very close terms with this 
plant for 20 years. Contrary to the advice 
generally given, I do not raise it in the 
cellar. An outdoor pit gives much superior 
results. 

My pit is six feet long, five feet wide and 
four feet deep, with walls of hollow eight- 
inch cinder blocks laid without mortar. On 
the bottom is a six-inch layer of field stone 
for drainage, topped by a two-inch layer 
of coarse sand. On top of this comes the 
‘planting’ layer of 12 inches of good, 
loose soil. 

My favorite day for pulling up the 
endive roots and starting the pit is election 
day. The roots are trimmed of foliage, to 
within an inch of the crown and if too 
long, trimmed on the thin end too. In the 
planting layer of soil I punch holes big 
enough to accommodate the roots up to 
the crown. One square foot of area will 
take 20 to 25 good sized roots. On top 
of the planting layer I put not less than 12 
inches of some soil mixture. This is the 
growing layer. 

In order to get solid, hard, compact 
heads of new growth it is necessary to have 
a heavy layer of soil on top of the roots. 
This forces the plant to produce a hard, 
compacted growth in order to push its way 
up and out. For best results growth should 
be slow and steady, hence the temperature 
must be fairly low, provided it is a few 
degrees above freezing. Leaving an insul- 
ating cushion of 12 to 16 inches of air 
space between top of growing layer and 
top of pit makes it absolutely certain that 
no matter what the outside temperature 
may be, temperature inside the pit will not 
go below freezing. 

The pit is now covered with two-inch 
planks with tar paper or any other suitable 
covering over the plants to make sure that 
no water can get into the pit. While the 
soil should be moderately moist, no water 
should be allowed to seep into the pit or 
everything will be ruined. Inasmuch as 
we in New York State are blessed with 
about five rats to every human being pre- 
cautions must be taken against rodents. 
For this purpose the top of the blocks all 
around are always covered with one- 
quarter inch mesh screening. 

In four and one-half months the endive 
is ready to use. The pit is opened the second 
or third week of March. Digging into the 
pit the first time is something of a problem, 
so it is convenient to leave one square foot 
Or so in a corner unoccupied, whence bor- 
ing operation starts. Once a week thereafter 
I take out enough roots for a week’s supply 
and set these temporarily in a box of soil 
in the vegetable cellar to keep them fresh, 
cutting off as many as needed each day for 
the table. 

From 600 roots last year the pit pro- 
duced 125 pounds of superbly-formed 
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heads of endive. As the season advances 
the heads get bigger and bigger. It is not 
at all unusual to have heads eight to 10 
inches long and weighing as much as one- 
half pound apiece. 

For a number of years I used to buy my 
seed, but for the last few years I have been 
raising my own with splendid results. 

By May | I manage to clear the pit of 
everything, fill it up to within six inches 
or so and use it as a coldframe to force 
my celery seedlings. Meantime some choice 
seedlings of pumpkin, squash or tomato 
are also growing there, later to be the sole 
occupants for the rest of the season. So 
you see this pit works 12 months a year. 
It is the most useful and productive 30 
feet of space in the garden. And so neatly 
is it tucked away in a certain corner of the 
garden that even to this day the family does 
not know where the pit is. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 


Chrysanthemums in New York 


HOUSANDS of hardy chrysanthe- 
mums have been planted in various 
New York City parks and are now making 
their first display. They are the gift of 
Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, made in memory 


of Mrs. Lasker's mother, and will be 
known as the Sara J. Woodard Memorial 
chrysanthemum plantings. Mrs. Woodard 
was one of the founders of two public 
parks in Watertown, Wis., and a member 
of the Park Association of New York City. 
Rockefeller Center is co-operating by set- 
ting out 1500 plants. 

All these plants represent strains of the 
hardy chrysanthemum developed by Dr. 
E. J. Kraus of the University of Chicago. 
The New York City planting will be the 
first large-scale public exhibition of these 
plants in the East. They differ from other 
chrysanthemums in their wide range of 
colors, from white through many shades 
of yellow, orange, rose pink and deep 
maroon. 


National Garden Conference 


HE National Victory Garden Institute 

will hold a conference at the Hotel 
Blackstone in Chicago, Ill., November 16 
and 17 with the co-operation of various 
Illinois organizations. The speakers will 
include Paul Stark, president of the Insti- 
tute; H. W. Hochbaum, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; John B. Martin, act- 
ing director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense; Dr. Lydia Roberts, of the University 
of Chicago; Walter W. Head, president 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and Lester J. 
Norris, Illinois food administrator. Other 
speakers will appear at a luncheon on 
November 16. 
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A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The utmost co-operation of every home gar- 
dener is needed in the year ahead as Food Fights 
for Freedom. 


You can give effective, timely help to gardening 
friends on their home-grown food and flower 
problems with a Christmas Gift Subscription to 
Horticulture. 


Packed with authoritative up-to-the-minute 
information Horticulture is an inexpensive gift 
your friends will cherish in these war days. A 
year round reminder of you. 


Send In Your Gift Subscriptions Today 
300 MassaAcHuSETTS AVENUE, Boston 15, Mass. 
BU eae en elles subscriptions 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER IN U. S. AND CANADA 
One subscription $1.50 a year, each additional subscription $1.00 


Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes [] No [] 
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Foreign $2.50 a year 
























THE FRANCINE GOURD 


POTTERY (natural color) 


A New Squirrel-Proof 
Bird Feeder 


(Design Pat. No. 122264) 
Fill the gourd with SUNFLOWER seed, 
and hang from low limb of a nearby tree 
or your porch. The seed will not spill in 
high winds and is protected from rain and snow. 
Hang by long wire to make squirrel proof. 
Kindness to birds repays itself many times. 


$1.95 


SALE: 
John Wanamaker’s Pet Shop: Phila., New York 


(An Artistic Gift) 
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3 DAFFODIL 
Champions 


Brighten your Spring Gar- 
den with the golden and 
white glory of these three 
Daffodil favorites. 

“ EMPEROR: Shapely golden-yellow 
fiowers borne on tall straight stems. 
SPRING GLORY - Finest bi-calor 
with bold canary yellow trumpet set 
on pure white petals. 

THE PEARL -Large double flowers of perfect 
form, deep cream centers, shading to white 
outer petals. 
SPECIAL OFFER 00 
8 Large No. 1 bulbs, your choice > 






Post 
(20 for $2.00, 32 for $3.00).... PAID 
WRITE FOR NEW 1943 FALL GARDEN BOOK 


F. LAGOMARSINO 








AND SONS —- Box IIIS-H - Sacramento, Calif. 








Burpee's Fe 
EGETABLE 


ANl5 + * ~~~ ¥ for price 
, of one, et acquainted, 
A For a The + Victory Garden, 
postpaid--send dime today. 
oat Lettuce--Grand Rapids. 
? Crisp, tender and delicious. 














rich cod. Solid, meaty, ‘of finest flavor. 
ww Beet--Crosby’ s Egyptian. Veryearly,top- 
shaped, dark red, fine-grained, sweet. 
Radish--Scarlet Globe. White flesh, 


‘ crisp asice, juigyand delicious. 
r oa arrot--Chantenay. Smooth 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or , lowa 
Uf west of Ohio, write to Clinton) 


C) Enclosed is 10c. Send }Pkts. Vegetable Seeds. 
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Why does my angel wing begonia shed its 
leaves in Winter? 

It is natural for the plant to drop its 
leaves one by one and display gaunt stems 
in Winter, but well-fed plants do not lose 
their leaves rapidly. 

* * * *” 


How shall I cover delphiniums to protect 
them over Winter? 

As a rule, delphiniums Winter better if 
not covered. However, a little sand or 
ashes spread on the crowns may prevent or 
protect very early Spring growth which is 
sometimes injured by weather conditions 
prevailing at that season. 

* * * * 

How should I go about growing the crown- 
of-thorns from seed? 

Cover a fading flower with gauze to 
catch the seeds when the capsule explodes. 
Sow the seeds in a mixture of equal parts of 
loam, leaf mold and sand treated to kill 
nematodes by applications of hot water or 
subjection to freezing for a few days. Sow 
the seeds a trifle deeper than their thickness 
and place the container in a temperature 
between 84 and 92 degrees to germinate. 
In eight or ten months the seedlings will be 
six inches tall. 

* * ok * 

How is columbine leaf miner controlled? 

No very good method is known, al- 
though destruction of all infested foliage 
in Summer and all dead foliage before 
Winter seems to help control this pest. 
Frequent spraying with Blackleaf 40, 
starting early in the growing season may 
also help materially, as may forking over 
of soil about the plants in early Spring. 

* * * * 


Should newly dug potatoes be sprinkled 
with lime? 

Sprinkling potatoes with lime for the 
sake of its drying effect is an old custom 
that is generally considered unnecessary for 
the safe storage of sound, ripe potatoes, put 
away in suitable surroundings. Potatoes 
are best stored in a 40- to 50-degree tem- 
perature with some ventilation and where 
the air is not too dry. 

* * * + 

Should I cut the dying tops from herba- 
ceous perennials as soon as they begin to lose 
their green color? 

When cleaning up the garden in the 
Fall do not let good housekeeping run 
ahead of good culture. For the future good 
of the plants their tops should not be re- 


moved until dead. Also, Winter cover be- 
comes more necessary when all old growth 
is removed leaving the soil exposed to sun, 
frost and wind and too smooth to retain 
wind-blown snow. 

* * os * 


Are some rose hips or fruits poisonous 
when eaten? 

Probably not, but some may be richer 
in vitamin C than others. Also, the matter 
of size is important in that the smaller hips 
may quickly become mealy, making their 
handling impracticable. The large fruits of 
Rosa rugosa are now being used in food 
preparations. 

* * * * 


How and when should I prune my mugho 
pine? 

Cut back the new growth to about an 
inch in length in Spring while they are still 
light green and soft. 

* * ok * 


Does ammonium sulfamate kill poison ivy 
plants growing in shade as readily as those in 
full sun? 

The drying of the leaves of sprayed 
plants takes place much more slowly in 
shade than in sun, often leading to the 
hasty conclusion that the chemical is not 
proving effective. This slower drying may 
account for the fact that ammonium sulfa- 
mate kills more successfully in shade than 
in sun. Only two sprayings are needed in 
shaded locations whereas three or four are 
sometimes necessary in the open. 


* * * * 


When is an apple ready for picking? 

When the green ground color of the 
fruit changes to a lighter shade. Also, 
apples should be picked when they come 
off with a slight turn of the fruit. How- 
ever, the longer red apples hang to the 
tree, the better color they will assume. 


Chrysanthemum on the Cover 


HE chrysanthemum shown on the 

cover of this issue of Horticulture is 
Anaconda, for which Mr. V. R. DePetris 
of Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., was 
awarded the gold medal of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Autumn 
show of that organization last season. The 
petals of Anaconda are dark red on the 
upper part and tawny underneath. 

















WEST NEWBURY 





PL AN NOW for planting large Evergreens or Shade 
Trees this Winter. Moved with frozen balls 
of earth, there is no defacing of lawns and drives and it is less expensive 


too. Our Maples, Oaks and Elms up to 10 to 12 inches in diameter and 
30 to 40 feet high, will give you shade next Summer. Write or phone us. 


Catalog of Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Perennials on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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cemarkably 
fine pansies have ~ 
everything one could desire 
in a pansy Enormous flow 
ers .3 inches or more in 
diameter, perfectly round, ¢ 
many of them margined in 
contrasting colors, overlap- 
ping petals, long sturdy 
stems and magnificent color 
combinations, 


Fresh new crop seed, just harvest- 
ed, and direct to you from CALI 
FORNIA for your Spring Garden. 


Packet *1.00 


44 Catalog of CALIFORNIA 
if SEEDS AND BULBS 


HALLAWELNS ¢ 


~ eae 7, 256 D Market St. 
California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 2°°D Market St 


7) CALLA LILIES 


\ 








Plant now for beautiful 
blooms in early Spring. 


3 BULBS 80c postpaid 
1 pink, 1 white, 1 yellow 
6 BULBS $1.50 postpaid 


2 each color 
Send for CATALOG of interesting 
CALIFORNIA PLANTS 


MARSH’S NURSERY 
150 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 4, California 








HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 





Written by an outstanding American 
authority, this book goes back to the lore 
and use by the ancients. Includes lists of 
herbs for modern gardens and designs of 
early gardens. New material on medicinal 
herbs. A chapter on old recipes and cook- 
ing with herbs. On the practical side it is 
the most complete and useful herb book 
yet published. 


For Your Christmas Gift List 
198 pages, 36 illustrations 
$ 9-50 postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Storing Home-Grown Celery 


ICTORY gardeners can keep celery 

—a ‘‘fussy’’ crop, but a real table deli- 
cacy — until after the holiday season by 
methods which the Colorado State College 
Extension Service at Fort Collins advo- 
cates. 

Stalks that are not bruised, torn, or dis- 
eased should be stored with as many roots 
left on as possible. Celery may be stored 
in small amounts from the garden by trans- 
planting in deep boxes of soil and placing 
it in a cool, dark, moist, frost-proof cellar 
or vegetable room. Small amounts also 
may be trenched and protected by 12-inch 
boards forming an ‘‘A-type’’ roof with 
straw, dry cornstalks, or other dry litter 
over it to prevent freezing. 

The earth-trench method of storage 
used by commercial growers is the best and 
cheapest, according to tests by the college 
experiment station. Entire celery plants are 
pulled and packed tightly in a trench in 
the soil 10 to 14 inches wide and 18 to 24 
inches deep. Soil in the bottom of the 
trench is loosened to form a bed in which 
the roots are set and watered. 

Several inches of the tops are left ex- 
posed for several days to permit them to 
dry. Then they are covered with several 
inches of straw with just enough dirt on 
the edges to hold the straw in place. As 
the season grows colder and before heavy 
freezes, more straw, cornstalks, or other 
dry litter is applied and held down with 
more dirt. Care must be taken to prevent 
the plants from getting wet. 

For early Fall use, stalks may be 
wrapped with several thicknesses of news- 
paper while they are still growing in the 
ground. This will bleach the celery and 
make it crisp, but it is not storage. Five 
or six inches of the top leaves remain ex- 
posed. The celery is ready for use in about 
two weeks. 


The English Bulbous Iris 


E HAVE always liked the English 

bulbous irises (I. xiphioides), as 
they are clean and crisp. Last year we 
planted a dozen bulbs in mixed colors, six 
inches deep, in good loam, and did not 
mulch them. The Winter was especially 
hard, with long periods of sub-zero 
weather, and when it got down to 28 be- 
low zero we did not expect the bulbs to 
survive. Yet every one of the dozen came 
up and bloomed well. 

The group we have previously grown 
are: King of the Blues, deep rich blue; 
Queen of the Blues, light blue; Mont 
Blanc, glistening white. Others to be had 
are: Othello, in two shades of blue; Sir 
Wm. Mansfield, royal purple; Fascination, 
an unusual shade of blue; Ideal, heliotrope 
and mauve. 

These flowers make exquisite arrange- 
ments for the house in Summer. They are 
cool looking, and the foliage has a hint of 
gray in the green. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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BULBS BULBS BULBS 


still 
LILIUMS in many varieties, also 
TULIPS, NARCISSI and other 
hardy Bulbs as well as others for 
indoor culture. 


We can 


supply bulbs of 


ROSE PLANTING TIME 
Calls for Hardy Roses for Fall 


planting are numerous this Fall. 
Roses are in greatly reduced supply 
and in Spring conditions will be 
much more acute. We have some 45 
varieties available at this time and 
there could be no better planting 
season than early November. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 










Irpee's Gin 
7 NAPDRAGONS 


Rust-Resistant 3 
The 3 best colors— 

Crimson, Yellow and 
Rose—huge,exquis- 
ite blooms closely 
set on longspikes 2 













base-branching plants, ~ 
moe A 15c-Pkt. of seedsof 7% ay 
wey each color. all3for10c, (ay 












Sees All about best flowers, 
a lA vegetables, many new 4 
op this year. Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 

















POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 

The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 

These materials are described 
and the, methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
new up-to-date edition of 


“What do you know 
about Poison Ivy?” 
Price 25 cents 


Bulletin may be obtained from 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 





























WINTER FLOWERS 


Are easy from our bulbs. Try 

Amaryllis, the favorite poling bulb. 50c ea., 3 
for $1.25. 

Most 


orgeous are our Select Strains, the 
world’s st Amaryllis. 75c ea., 3 for $2.00. 
Jumbo bulbs $1.50 and $2.50 ea. 

The Orchid Amaryllis, improved Sprekelia, 
vivid red. Jumbo bulbs 75c. Large 50c. 

Tropical Spider Lily, huge, "allan spidery 
flowers. 50c. 

bays pee lovely for foliage alone, red flow- 
ers. 50c and 7 

Freesias, assorted colors. Colorful, fragrant. 
40 for $1.00. 

Yellow Callas and Spotted Leaf Callas, 15c to 
25c ea. 

Pink Callas, 50c and 75c ea. Black Throated 
Calla, $1.00 ea. 

Ranunculus. Large, very double flowers, as- 
sorted colors. For pots, Jumbo size, 15c ea., 6 for 
50c. Top size, 10c ea., 80c doz. Ranunculus and 
Anemones No. 1, 60c doz. For outside plantin 
in earliest Spring (supply ey order now 
Ranunculus and Anemones No. 3, $1.25 per 100; 
No. 2, 40c doz., $2.50 per 100. 

Orders $1.00 or more, postpaid. Under $1.00 
a 5 re for postage, etc. 

. Fall Catal available now. 
me .. ete in January. List hundreds of 
standard as well as rare and unusual bulbs in- 
cluding Orchids, Gloriosas, Clivias, Hemanthus 
and Amaryllis. Complete culture advice for all 
bulbs, discussions of soils, fertilizing, potting 
directions and a s 1 article on How to Grow 
Amaryllis are included. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, Calif. 








CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS and GIFTS 





No. 1 Wreath—$1.50 


One of many beautiful, unusual 
wreaths and decorations made with 
fragrant Vermont balsam and native 
cones and berries. 


Send for your copy of illustrated folder 
of decorations and gifts. 


The AIKEN NURSERIES 
PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 











CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presen to Orchid owen. 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat alehe 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 


swings from window, 











New Autumn 





Catalogues | 








The cover of the new catalogue of the 
Bosley Nursery, Mentor, Ohio, carries a 
splendid illustration of the new rose Mrs. 
Paul R. Bosley. There are many other 
illustrations showing roses in color, the re- 
productions being so good that the amateur 
can make his selection almost as readily as 
if he saw the plants growing in the garden. 


Marsh’s Nursery, Pasadena, Calif., has 
excellent pictures of two baby roses on the 
cover — Pasadena Tournament and Red 
Sweetheart. This is a comprehensive cata- 
logue, with several unusual plants, includ- 
ing the guinea flower, a relatively new 
climbing novelty from Australia. Pyra- 
cantha duvali, an excellent Christmas 
plant, is shown in color and there are sev- 
eral varieties of crape myrtle. 


There are several gorgeous peony pic- 
tures in the Fall catalog of Peter Hender- 
son & Company, N. Y., and several novel- 
ties, including the penstemon Fire Bird. 
Much attention is given to house plants, 
particularly those which can be grown 
from bulbs, among them a pink calla. 


The Autumn circular of Melvin E. 
Wyant, Mentor, Ohio, is made up largely 
of illustrations showing roses in color. 
Special attention is given to polyantha 
roses, with large pictures of Permanent 
Wave and Cameo, two choice varieties. 


Although the catalogue issued by Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Downingtown, Pa., is 
small and inexpensive, it contains much 
valuable information for persons inter- 
ested in nut trees and ornamental trees. 
Among the plants offered is a Chinese 
chestnut, which is recommended as being 
sufficiently blight resistant to make its 
planting worth while. 


Winthrop Packard, Canton, Mass., 
gives all the space in his dainty little cata- 
logue to articles of interest to bird lovers, 
including bird feeders in great variety, 
bird houses, bird song records and remark- 
ably life-like bird reproductions carved 
from wood by hand. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc., Easton, 
Md., present a comprehensive planting and 
price list with brief descriptive notes. This 
nursery also lists Castanea mollissima, the 
Chinese chestnut. 


The Fall “Gladiolus Price List” of 
Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, 
Vt., has a very wide range of gladioli, 
including such popular varieties as Corona, 
California, Aladdin, Leading Lady and 
Bagdad. Amateur growers are advised in 
this catalogue to use napthalene flakes to 
control thrips if it is not convenient to dis- 
infect the corms. 


The Garden Center, 53 La Salle Road, 
West Hartford, Conn., issues a little cata- 
logue listing daffodils, tulips and other 
bulbs for outdoor planting and for indoor 
gardens. 
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VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 
(Mertensia Virginica ) 
A Most Charming Hardy 
Perennial 


Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porce- 
lain-blue flowers. Most effective when 
naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Each 35c; 3 for $1; Doz. $3.25 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-sha flowers on 12 to 
eo oe ques April May. Plant this Fall 
for bloom next Spring. 
10 on Kags 25 for oe Mating vera 
Palustris—[Marsh 
selmi Canadonsie-ttiaets 
San Canade: loodroot] 
Viola Pedata—{Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 


Send for complete list of wild flowers 


HEREFORD’S er 
GARFOED ..%....--. ‘ 











ILLINOIS 





Largest, most Eiv2 Teta; 
eautiful ,exquisite- 


waved, ‘crinkled. 
Il choicest colors, 
mixed. We’llsenda 
5 yo Free with Burpee’s Seed 
4 . Send stamp for postage. 
w. “AT EE BURPEE Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


FORCING ROOTS for indoors: Witloof Chicory 
roots, very scarce. Giant six year Rhubarb roots 
Ten year Asparagus roots. arren Shinn, Root 
Specialist, Woodbury, N. J 


ATTENTION IRIS LOVERS: 15 newly discovered 
Louisiana Iris, assorted colors, $1.00. Edmond 
Riggs, Saint Martinville, Louisiana. 


AMARYLLIS HALLI (Lycoris squamigera), hardy 
ink garden variety, 70c each, three for $2.00. 

Mise e_ Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlottes- 
e, Va. 


PLANTING ROOTS: For Fall, outdoors. Aspara- 
gus roots, whole rhubarb roots, horseradish roots, 
> Warren Shinn, Root Specialist, Woodbury, 

















ASPARAGUS ROOTS (Crowns): Mary Washing- 
ton variety, 1% ‘years old, 100 for $1.65 (includ- 
ing postage). Plant now. Charlevoix County Nur- 
sery, East Jordan, Mich. 








GERANIUMS: 100 varieties. Special collection of 
12 choice scented varieties $3.00. Write for new 
Fall price list. Send 10c for mailing. — 
Nureeries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mas 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


BEGONIAS: Special collection of six choice vari- 

eties $2.00. Best house plants for shady window. 

— Nurseries, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, 
ass. 











WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Fall Planting. 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, Penn- 
sylvania. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 





























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Autumn 
Flower Show 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 4, 5, 6 and 7 


Thursday 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday _—| P.M. to 10 P.M. 





Admission 50 Cents (Plus Tax) 
Free to Members 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





All Day Conservation Forum 


Sponsored by 
"Friends of the Land" 


with the co-operation of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


on 


Wednesday, November I7, 1943 
at the 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
(no charge) 


LUNCHEON, 12:30 P.M., $1.50 


(between morning and afternoon 
sessions of the Forum, at the hotel) 


—_—_——_. 


Reservations for the Luncheon will 
close Saturday, November 13. Appli- 
cations, with checks, should be mailed 
before that date to the Secretary of 
the Society, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 








delphia 3, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL | 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Autumn Exhibition 


598 Madison Avenue 
November 10 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
November |! 10.a.m. to 10 p.m. 


November 12 !0a.m.to 5 p.m. 


Admission: Free to Members 


50c to Non-members 


Schedule may be obtained from 
the office. 

















Giant blooms, 6-inch diameter. Fine color range. 
Red, rose, white, orange, yellow—with i 
out 
To , American 
larger flowers. Sen 


Route 2, Box 187H 


TIGRIDIA — THE GARDEN SENSATION 


or with- 
tted cups. A riot of color all Summer. 
own bulbs give more and 
for catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Everson, Washington 








Free catalog of America’s largest collection 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt., Dept. H 





A GARDEN SYNONYM 


“Rare Rock Garden Plants” 
“Mitchell Nurseries” 


of rock plants. 














FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
Iris, and Eremurus species, with fringed Gen- 
tians, Trailing Arbutus, and others that need 
Winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE wograrows 











Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Box H 


NEW JERSEY 
NATIVE AMERICAN 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Exeter, N. H. 








Our 35th anniversary booklet of the newest and 
choicest Lilacs for your garden Free on Request. 


Box 4113A 








LILAC 


BOOKLET FREE! gaee= 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Weiser Park, Pa. 
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The “Noble” Sweet Cherry 


HE late black sweet cherry Noble is 

of English origin and is now listed by 
the New York State Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion, which co-operates with the state ex- 
periment station in the propagation and 
distribution of promising new varieties 
originated at Geneva, N. Y., or varieties 
originating elsewhere and found worthy of 
trial as a result of tests at Geneva. 

Noble, also known in England as Tra- 
descant Heart and St. Margaret, is a late, 
dark-purplish-red variety, firm-fleshed, 
sweet, and valuable for both home and 
market use. The fruit is large, heart- 
shaped, slightly flattened at the apex, and 
of high quality. This is the only new addi- 
tion to the 1943-44 catalogue of the Fruit 
Testing Association, which is now avail- 
ble upon request. The catalogue contains 
a long list of apples, cherries, nectarines, 
peaches, apricots, pears, plums, grapes, 
raspberries, and strawberries, most of 
which have originated on the station 
grounds. Membership in the association is 
open to anyone interested in trying out new 
varieties of fruit. Planting stocks of the 
new fruits and of recommended sorts are 
available to members and non-members. 



















) pper colors, etc. 
eA 25c-Pkt. postpaid, 10e —— 


Burpee’s Seed Catalo 
ZA w. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
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LECTURE | 


“Herbs — Their Usefulness and Beauty” 


PORTIA M. OBERLY 
2126 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Reasonable Rates 








“Attracting Birds to the Victory Garden.” 
“Adventuring With Birds,” and other lec- 
tures of interest, all illustrated with the finest 
of color motion pictures. For further informa- 
tion, ask for lecture circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
66 Newbury Street Boston 











Garden Club of Virginia 
MANUSCRIPT COOK BOOK 


Favorite recipes from Officers, Directors, and 32 
member Clubs. ; 
Attractively bound in waterproof white cover with 

red plastic rings. 
A Distinctive Christmas Gift 
Price: $1.00 Postpaid 


Address: 210 Lee Drive, Lynchburg, Virginia 

e 9 

Vien), cvelingens 

The WORLD'S/ # 3°), OREGON “GROWN 
ZB (ff Rotts 


Wnite for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E Glisan St. Portland, Ore 
- ee 























Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





mg | reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautifal gray green color blends 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
183 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 













e«#Order Early for Christmas this Yearsene 


BRECK’S NEW, IMPROVED, COMPLETE SEED STARTING KITS a 
‘ TO GIVE GARDENERS AN EARLY START | 


All our experience in helping home gardeners to start seeds 
indoors has gone into this perfected 1944 seed starting kit. New 
features include controlled watering from the bottom, much sturdier 
water-tight, mold-proof construction, new fit-the-window sill design, 
and generous fill of sterilized MICA-GRO. Mica-Gro is the amaz- 
ingly successful modern growing medium for seedlings: treated with 
all needed nutrients, holds moisture with less frequent watering, 
speeds germination and stimulates strong root growth. 

Complete unit has: 3 green 51.’ boxes, each with 3 individual seed- 
ling trays; bag of MICA-GRO; new booklet with all growing infor- 


mation; 2 packets of choice seeds (1 flower and 1 vegetable )—all 
capacity ), $3.25. Postpaid to Mississippi River. 


for $1.00. For gifts, save oA 3 complete units for $2.85. Postpaid to 
West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for postage. 
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$] .00 West of Mississippi River be sure to add 20% for prepaid postage. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME, TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
THAT WATER FROM BELOW! _> 


We are rightfully proud of these new, popular-priced con- 
tainers for transplanting individual plants from seed starter 
kits before putting them into the garden. Made of strong, 
green, water-proof mold-resistant material, shaped to fit the 
window sill. Ingenious sub-irrigating design gives perfect 
drainage and controlled water supply. Set of SIX trays, 11” 
long, containing 66 individual transplanting bands (and six 
water openings )—$1.15. Save on 3 sets (18 trays—198 plant 





for fragrant winter blossoms. Just add water to these 
selected mammoth bulbs of “Paper White’ Narcissi 
when planted in MICA- 
GRO. Complete gift in- 
cludes the bulbs, supply 
of MICA-GRO, the ideal 
growing medium to take 
the place of heavy peb- 
bles, and lovely new 7” 
bowl in choice of several 
soft colors—blue, green, 
honey, white. $1.25; 3 to 
same address, $3.50; 6 
to same address, $6.75. 
Postpaid within 300 
miles. 


Beyond 300 miles add 10%; 
beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


BRING FRIENDLY BIRDS TO THE WINDOW 
WITH A FESTIVE BOARD 


2 A timely, welcome gift, fascinating to children and grown- 
© ups. FESTIVE BOARD of wood is 24” long, filled with 12 
paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet). Easily attached 
to window sill or porch rail, always refillable—$1.25; 3 for 
$3.50; 6 for $6.75. Postpaid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


YOU'LL WANT AT LEAST TWO OF THESE 
FAMOUS CHICKADEE DINERS 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. Hangs anywhere. 16” 
long, cleverly designed. We’ve sold thousands, 
year after year. 

CHICKADEE DINER, 4 sides crammed with 
12 paper-cupped “Tidbits” (seeds, nuts, suet) \_ 54 
PLUS 24 EXTRA TIDBITS for several re- Gn 
fillings. $1.95; 2 for $3.75; 6 for $10.75. Post- 
paid within 300 miles. 

Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
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FOR LONG WINTER EVENINGS 





DRIFTWOOD GLOW is the stuff fireside ai 
dreams are made of. Just shake this harm- $ 00 * 
less powder on the logs and watch the long sailed 1 %, 





REMEMBER THE WONDERFUL FRAGRANCE lasting rainbow me oy Ey a re 
Large 10” canister $1.00; 3 for $2.85; 6 for 
OF A PINE FOREST? $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. »— 


SCENT O’PINE CANDLES make a real Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 


holiday atmosphere, bring the fra ce of 
the North woods indoofe. 3” yt > SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


burn 20 hours. Boxed in pairs. Red or green. : 
$1.00 per pair; 3 pairs for $2.85; 6 pairs 4 »* 
for $5.50. Postpaid within 300 miles. a 
Beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 3 


Spee hes hs es hes essSEND MAIL ORDERS TO 368 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 335% f- 








